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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  9HEECH. 

The  centenary  of  the  birtlSyOf 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  will  be  cel^r 
brated  in  practically  every  school 
house  in  the  country,  brings  to  mind 
the  popularity  as  a  declamation  of 
his  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  battlefield.  There  is 
probably  not  a  school  boy  of  older 
years  but  who  has  sometime  during 
his  school  experience  been  called 
upon  to  either  declaim  or  read  this 
great  masterpiece  of  patriotic  ora- 
tory. If  put  to  a  popular  vote  it 
would  probably  be  ranked  as  the 
foremost  utterances  of  ah  American 
statesman. 

As  an  illustration  of  purity  diction, 
as  a  standard  of  brevity  of,  composition, 
as  an  example  of  effective  oratorical 
utterance  it  is  without  parallel.  It 
exemplifies  the  character,'  of  its  crea- 
tor. It  is  unmistakable  Sin  the  lesson 
that  it  will  ever  teach.  It  demon- 
strates what  this  great  mind  was 
able  to  absorb  from  his  native 
language,  the  study  of  which  he  per- 
sued  in  the  open  fields  and  during 
short  relaxations  from  labor.  It 
shows  how  he  could  unconsciously 
draw  some  of  the  mighty  forces  of 
vhis  mother  tongue  to  express  a  mo- 
mentious  topic  and  to  teach  a  lesson 
for  all  generations  of  liberty-loving 
mankind. 

There  are  many  public  speeches 
that  will  live  as  specimens  of  patri- 
otic impulse.  The  treason  speech  of 
Patrick  Henry  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered though  that  immortal  declara- 
tion of  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!"  Daniel  Webster's  reply  to 
Haine  will  be  perpetuated  in  the 
public  mind  by  that  grand  climax  of 
"Liberty  and  Union — Now  and  For- 
ever—One and  Inseparable."  But 
these  and  other  famous  speeches  will 
live  only  in  fragments.  But  not  so 
with  the  Gettysburg  speech.  It  will  be 
known  and  committed  to  memory  in 
its  entirety  as  long  as  American  in- 
stitutions live  and  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  remembered. 

During  the  years  that  now  nearly 
equal  the  half  century,  this  speech 
has  been  heard  more  often  than  any 
patriotic  utterance  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. "Government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people"  is 
a  household  expression.  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  ideal  of  American  institu- 
tions could  not  be  surpassed.  • 

The  entire  composition,  so  short,  so 
plain,  so  simple,  so  forceful,  stands 
alone.  It  is  an  ideal  treatment  of  its 
subject.  If  it  were  the  only  utter- 
ance of  its  illustrious  composer,  it 
would  immortalize  his  memory. 
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Gettysbarg  Address 

Sir, — In  his  remarkable  book  en- 
titled: "Lincoln  Frees  the  Slaves," 
Stephen  Leacock,  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  contemporary  master 
of  the  English  language,  says,  in 
his  Epilogue:  "Lincoln  living  would 
have  helped  to  compose  the  strife 
of  a  nation.  Lincoln  dead  helps  to 
save  the  world."  He  thus  in  two 
sentences  gives  the  best  human  an- 
alysis of  that  "Great  Humanitarian" 
and  "Universal  Saint,"  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (born 
February  12,  1809,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  April  15,  1865). 

This  great  genius,  this  eminent 
emancipator,  this  friend  of  the 
final  freedoms,  this  Lincoln  was 
also  a  super-orator  who  could  by 
the  -economy,  force  and  power  of 
his  words  change  the  course  and 
currents  of  humanity's  strivings.  He 
it  was  who  delivered  that  brief,  yet 
priceless  gem  of  oratory,  that  royal 
crown  among  the  long  list  of  grand 
orations,  from  Biblical  days  to  our 
own.  Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress," spoken  on  November  19, 
1863,  at  the  dedication  of  .the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  upon  the  fields  and 
hills  of  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  78,000  Confeder- 
ate troops  under  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  the  93,0000  Northern  men, 
under  General  George  Meade,  had 
clashed,  on  July  1  to  3rd,  1863,  with 
the  North  being  victorious.  On  that 
sacred  and  hallowed  ground  of  that 
chief  bloody  battlefield  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  honoured  silent 
dead,  23,000  of  the  flower  and 
bloom  of  the  North,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  the  South,  Lincoln 
prayed  for  "a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom," that  "freedom"  that  should 
save  "the  earth"  in  "the  great  task 
remaining  before  us." 

Well  could  Lincoln  have  been 
resurrected  to  life  today  and  have 
repeated  that  selfsame  speech,  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  it  would  ring  as  sin- 
cere, as  pure,  as  honest,  as  timely, 
and  as  true  at  this  hour  as  it  did 
then.  No  one  can  envision  fully 
the  tragedy,  sorrow  and  pain  that 
filled  Lincoln's  heart,  and,  yes,  also 
the  heart  of  his  devoted  wife,  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  at  that  terrible  time. 
He  appealed  to  God  "that  govern- 
ment" .  .  .  "for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  And  so  do 
we  now.  Let  us  again  dedicate 
ourselves,  everywhere,  to  Lincoln's 
divine  aspirations  and  holy 
thoughts. 

A.  J.  LIVINSON. 
Montreal,   November   18. 


the  Polish  Government  seem  to . 
deal  with  home  affairs — which  are  j 
none  of  his  business,  but  of  the 
Poles  exclusively.  His  appeal  to  a 
foreign  power  to  settle  a  country's 
internal  affairs  is  too  disturbing  for 
words.  Unhappy  with  their  own 
governments,  Quisling,  Degreile, 
Pavelic  and  others  invited  foreign 
occupation,  collaborated  with  it, 
were  happy  at  the  thought  that 
their  countries  were  "liberated."  I 
would  positively  hate  to  put  Mr. 
Garber  into  that  unholy  category. 
JOSEPH  H.  LEDIT. 
Montreal,  November  14. 
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Gettysburg  Inspires  an  Opera 

Lincoln's  Address— Off  Stage — To  Be  Climax 
of  WPA  Production  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl 


■ 


BY  HENRY  PLEASANTS 

THE  hunt  is  on  again  for  that 
elusive  commodity  known  as 
"The  American  Opera."  This 
time  the  Los  Angeles  headquarters 
of  the  Federal  Music  Project  is  lead- 
ing the  pack,  with  the  Independent 
Publishers,  Authors  and  Compos- 
ers Association  carrying  the  fire- 
arms. 

They  have  already  located  a  quar- 
ry. Its  name  is  "Gettysburg,"  and 
it  stems  from  the  collaborating  cre- 
ative impulses  of  Morris  Hutchins 
Ruger,  the  composer,  and  Arthur 
Robinson,  the  librettist.  It  will  be 
exposed  to  the  public  view  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Friday  night,  and 
someime  before  Saturday  morning 
the  hunters  expect  to  know  whether 
they  have  bagged  the  American 
Opera  or  something  else. 

The  course  has  been  run  a  good 
many  times  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  and  the  hunters  have  sel- 
dom returned  empty  handed,  but 
so  far  the  America  Opera,  like  the 
celebrated  white  tiger,  has  proved 
so  elusive  some  people  have  begun 
to  doubt  that  there  is  or  ever  will  be 
such  a  thing. 

The  WPA  officials  in  Los  Angeles 
may  not  be  entirely  sure  just  what 
it  is  they  have  caught,  but  their 
minds  are  at  rest  on  one  or  two 
points.  "Gettysburg,"  they  assure 
us,  is  not  going  to  be  an  American 
imitation  of  the  European  original. 
Mr.  Ruger  has  studied  abroad,  but 
his  music  is,  in  the  language  of  an 
official  release,  "completely  lacking 
in  foreign  pedagogic  accents."  The 
composer  has  used  some  indigenous 
American  material,  such  as  "We 
Are  Coming  Father  Abraham"  and 
|  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
but  here  again  the  release  is  reas- 
suring. Mr.  Ruger,  it  announces, 
,  has  used  the  material  "judicially, 
I  without  any  suggestion  of  banality." 
The  scene  of  the  opera  will  be 
a  battlefield  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cemetery  Ridge,  which  doesn't 
mean  that  Mr.  Ruger's  opera  is  de- 
voted to  a  melodramatic  account  of 
Pickett's  charge.  The  action  takes 
place  sometime  after  the  battle,  and 
is  devoted  more  to  its  ideological  im- 
plications than  to  its  military  sig- 
nificance. Lincoln's  address,  deliv- 
ered off-stage  in  the  baritone  accents 
of  Emery  Darcy,  will  be  the  climac- 
tic point. 

A  chorus  which  will  be  invisible  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  fashioning  its 
action  somewhat  after  the  pattern 
of  the  old  Greek  tragedies,  will  be 
seen  at  this  moment  in  the  costumes 
of  townsfolk  and  farmers,  "their 
faces  dramatically  made  luminous 
by  lights,  looking  beyond  the  hills 
to  the  stars,  from  whence  Lincoln's 
voice — speaking  out  of  space  and 
time — will  appear  to  come." 


The  scenic  arrangements  have, 
apparently,  been  rather  ingeniously 
devised,  and  for  full  particulars  we 
turn  again  to  the  invaluable  release 
which  describes  the  scene  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  set  is  a  simple  one,  and  has 
been  stylized  somewhat  so  as  to  per- 
mit effective  dramatic  synthesis.  It 
will  appear  from  the  audience's  point 
of  view,  to  rise  up  out  of  the  setting 
of  the  Bowl  itself,  and  to  disappear, 
finally,  into  the  infinity  of  the  hills 
beyond. 

"The  action  of  the  opera  will  take 
place  on  several  different  stage 
levels — all  'earthy'  in  character.  The 
orchestra  pit  itself  will  be  framed 
by  'ground  rolls'  which  are  part  of 
the  general  scene.  Generally  speak- 
ing, all  the  action  involving  the  prin- 
cipal characters  will  occur  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  'realistic  stage 
level,' — the  rest  on  what  might  be 
called  the  'spiritual'  level.  The 
opera  addresses  itself  to  the  audi- 
ence somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  dramatic  poem  which  completes  it- 
self in  the  emotional  reaction  of  the 
reader." 

Mr.  Ruger  is  a  teacher  of  music 
in  a  Los  Angeles  High  School  and 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  former  New  York 
newspaperman  who  was  once  asso- 
ciated with  the  Wharf  Theatre  in 
Provincetown,  Mass.  The  two  men 
have  been  friends  for  some  time. 
Their  recent  collaboration  began  one 
evening  about  a  year  ago  when  the 
phone  rang  in  Mr.  Robinson's  Santa 
Monica  home  and  the  voice  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Ruger  said  "Will  you 
write  a  libretto  for  me?" 

Mr.  Robinson,  we  are  now  led  to 
believe,  said  "Yes." 
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First  Edition  Of  Gettysburg 
Address  Found  In  Collection 


The  discovery  of  a  first  edition 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Governor  Henry  Horner,  now 
in  the  Illinois  state  historical  li- 
brary, completely  revises  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  concerning 
the  famous  oration. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  librarian  of  the 
Illinois  state  historical  library, 
brings  the  "find"  to  the  attention 
of  collectors  and  historians  in  an 
article  published  in  "The  Papers 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America"  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1942. 

Mr.  Angle's  article  is  Section 
4  of  a  titled  story,  "Four  Lin- 
coln Firsts,"  and  deals  with  the  I 
subtreasury  speech  on  Dec.  26, 
1839;  the  "House  Divided"  speech; 
the  Cooper  Union  address;  and; 
the  Gettysburg  address. 

Heretofore  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved the  first  booklet  form  ofj 
the  Gettysburg  speech  was  pub-j 
lished  by  Baker  &  Goodwin  in. 
New  York  late  in  the  year  18631 
A  new  sixteen  page  pamphlet  was- 
printed  on  or  about  Nov.  22,  is  un-. 
cut,  unopened  and  measures  t 
by  10  1/2   inches.  p 

Paul  M.  Angle,  librarian,  iif 
commenting  on  the  "find"  saic 
the  pamphlet  contains  "a  descrip? 
tion  of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield1- 
an  account  of  the  activities  af 
Gettysburg  on  Nov.  18  and  19" 
the  text  of  the  short  speech  which 


Lincoln  delivered  there  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  18th,  Edward  Ever- 
ett's address,,  and  Lincoln's  speech 
of  dedication." 

"Except  for  a  few  column 
inches,  the  pamphlet  was  printed 
from  type  lifted  from  the  issues 
of  the  Washington  Chronicle  for 
Nov.  18,  19,  20  and  21.  Included 
in  the  newly  set  material  is  Lin- 
coln's speech — the  one  feature  of 
the  pamphlet  that  gives  it  distinc- 
tion. 

For  the  information  of  collec- 
tors  and  lovers  of  Lincolnia,   the 
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Horner    collection    pamphlet    has 
the   following   cover   title: 

THE    GETTYSBURG 
SOLEMNITIES: 


DEDICATION 
OF 

THE    NATIONAL    CEMETERY 

AT 

GETTYSBURG,   PENNSYLVANIA, 

NOVEMBER  19,  1863,  WITH  THE 

ORATION   OF 

HON.    EDWARD     EVERETT, 

SPEECH  OF 

PRESIDENT    LINCOLN, 

PUBLISHED   AT   THE 

WASHINGTON   CHRONICLE 
OFFICE. 

"When  newspaper  type  has  been 
used  for  a  separate  publication," 
Mr.  Angle  continues,  "one  may 
safely  assume  that  the  separate 
publication  was  issued  with  little 
delay. 

"In  this  cas«v  however,,  we  need 
not   rely  on   assumptions'. 

"In  the  Washington  Chronicle 
for  Nov.  20,  appeared  this  notice: 
"  'Edward  Everettis  Great  Oration 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Gettysburg,  will  be  issued  tomor- 
row in  pamphlet  form. — For  Sale 
at  the  Chronicle  Office.' " 

The  text  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, while  being  identified  as 
the  first  printing,  nevertheless  is 
a  faulty  one,  Mr.  Angle  carefully 
points  out.  For  the  purposes  of 
comparison  here  is  the  text  of  the 
famous  address  as  printed  in  The 
Gettysburg  Solemnities: 


"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  now  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  have  given  their  last  life- 
blood  that  that  nation  might  live. 
But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
to  or  detract.  (Applause.)  The 
world  will  little  know  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say;  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  (Applause).  And  it  is  for 
us  living  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  that  they 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  for- 
ward. (Applause.)  It  is  rather 
for  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us, 
that  from  this  honored  day  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  here  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 
That  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom. (Applause.)  And  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  ^erish  from  the  earth.  (Ap- 
plause)." 

Note  that  the  sentence,  "It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this,"  is  omitted, 
and  the  other  differences  between 
this  and  the  accepted  text  will 
be  readily  apparent. 

Mr.  Angle  further  elaborates  on 
the  discrepancies  of  various  "firsts" 
and  "accepted"  versions  of  the 
address  but  states  at  the  end  of 
his  discertation  that  the  true  and 
accepted,  text  is  that  which  Lin- 
coln prepared  for  "Autograph 
Leaves  of  our  Country's  Authors," 
and  it  was  first  published,  but 
only  in  facsimile,  in  that  book. 
In  type,  a  wholly  accurate  text 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
standard  compilations  of  Lincoln's 
writings, 
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City  Will  Get  Lincoln  Plaque 
Turned  Down  By  New  York 


i 


Springfield  will  be  richer  by  one 
Lincoln  plaque  as  a  result  of  the 
unenthusiasm  of  the  New  York 
municipal   art   commission. 

Members    of    the    National    So- 
ciety  of   Daughters    of   the    Union 
had    planned    to    install    a    bronze 
plaque   of   the  Great  Emancipator 
in  the  city  hall  at  New  York  City,/ 
to  mark  the  place  where  his  body 
lay  in  state  after  his  assassination.] 
The    city    suggested    marble,    and 
the  ladies  were  agreeable.  Yester- 
day, however,  when  the  group  as- 
sembled   at    the    New    York    City 
hall     to     dedicate     the     memorial, 
they    found    no    plaque,     and    no 
mayor.     The   art   commission   had 
turned     down     the     gift     without 
notifying  the  ladies.    Reason:  Wet 
mops  used  to  clean  it  would  cause 
rotting  of  the  retaining  pins. 

Indignantly,  they  decided  to  of- 
fer it  to  Springfield.  "Springfield 
is  still  an  American  city,"  one  of 
them  said. 

When  notified,  Mayor  Kapp  said 
"We  of  Springfield  will  be  happy 


to  receive  the  tablet."  And  when 
the  mayor  was  informed  of,  the 
reason  of  its  rejection  by  the  New 
York  municipal  art  commission, 
he  said  "Why,  they  shouldn't  place 
a  tablet  like  that  so  low  that 
mops' would  come  in  contact  with 
it." 


For  Americans  with  a  sense  of  native  humor 

No  one  knew  better  than  Lincoln  the 
inspiration  of  laughter  in  the  midst 
of  crisis.  Here  are  his  treasured  jokes 
and  fables,  each  told  in  his  own 
language  and  placed  in  its  original 
dramatic  setting 

M?-  Cineoln  '$  fanny  bom 

Edited  by  LOYD  DUNNING 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  says:  "A  handy  little 
volume  which  one  can  slip  into  a  coat  pocket  to  furnish 
a  moment  of  entertainment  at  odd  times.  The  stories 
themselves  show  that  Lincoln  loved  plain  and  hearty 
humor." 

Quotable  •  Givable  •  Handsomely  illustrated  $1.% 
At  your  local    bookstore  or  write  direct  to 


'WELL,  SOSKIN  PUBLISHERS,  17  East  45rh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Book  a  Dav 


Edited  by 
GERTRUDE  WELLINGTON 


GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

A  heretofore  generally  unknown 
first  edition  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  recently  has 
come  to  light. 

The  speech  is  included  in  a  16 
page  pamphlet  printed  only  a  few 
days  after  delivery  and  is  a  part 
of  the  Lincoln  collection  of  the  late 
Gov.  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois,  now 
in  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
library  at  Springfield. 

Previous  to  this  finding,  collectors 
agreed  that  the  first  appearance  of 
the  speech  between  covers  was  in 
a  48  page  booklet  published  in 
New  York  late  in  1863. 
»       n       a 

Except  for  a  few  column  inches 
the  phamphlet  was  printed  from 
type  used  for  the  issues  of  the 
Washington  Chronicle  for  Novem- 
ber 18,  19,  20  and  21.  Lincoln's 
speech  was  delivered  at  Gettysburg 
on  the  evening  of  November  18. 

A  careful  and  deliberate  revision 
of  the  report  as  it  appeared  in  sev- 
eral newspapers  of  the  time  became 
the  standard  and  authentic  text. 

Lincoln's  final  revision  was  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore  in  1864. 
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Student  of  Lincoln 
Casts  New  Light  on 
Gettysburg  Speech 

A  FEW  APPROPRIATE  RE- 
MARKS. By  F.  Lauriston  Bill- 
iard. (Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. $3.50.) 

REVIEWED   BY 
OTTO  EISENSCHIML. 

TVyTR.  BULLARD  has  undertaken 
^*  to  make  a  historical  survey 
of  Lincoln's  famous  Gettysburg 
Address,  and  has  done  it  soundly, 
convincingly  and  entertainingly. 
The  speech  was  delivered  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  to  make 
"a  few  appropriate  remarks,"  aft- 
er Everett,  the  main  speaker  of 
the  day,  was  to  have  finished  his 
oration.  The  book  discusses  less 
the  speech  itself  than  some  inter- 
esting collateral  facts,  such  as  the 
question  of  applause  and  whether 
or  not  Lincoln  read  from  notes. 
Mr.  Bullard  then  goes  exhaustive- 
ly into  the  most  controversial  part 
of  his  subject.  Where  did  Lincoln 
write  the  speech — in  Washington? 
On  the  train?  In  the  house  of  his 
host  at  Gettysburg?  He  ends  by 
recording  the  impression  Lincoln's 
address  made  on  his  contempo- 
raries and  its  slow  rise  to  the  pin- 
nacle it  now  occupies. 

One  may  differ  with  the  Boston 
author  on  his  estimate  of  John 
Nicolay  as  a  first-class  witness,  or 
on  his  comparison  of  the  Civil 
War  with  our  present  world  con- 
flict, but  Mr.  Bullard's  opinions 
deserve  respect,  even  if  one  does 
not  share  them. 

The  book  is  issued  in  a  limited 
edition  of  250  copies  and  contains 
a  beautiful  introduction  by  Dr. 
Stewart  W.  McClelland,  president 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Well  founded  and  well  written, 
this  little  volume  will  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  every  collection 
of  Lincolniana. 
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The  Gettysburg 

Address,  and 
a  Guide  Book 

"The  True  Story  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address",  by  Joseph  Tausek. 
The   Dial  Press. 

"Gettysburg:  The  Place,  the  Bat- 
tle, the  Results",  by  W.  C.  Stor- 
rick.  J.  Horace  McFarland  Co., 
Harrisburg. 

One  of  Lincoln's  bitter  critics, 
Horace  Greeley  was  constrained  to 
praise  the  Gettysburg  Address.  "If 
you  wish  to  know",  he  wrote,  "the 
difference  between  an  orator  and 
an  elocutionist  .  .  .  between  what 
the  heart  and  brain  can  do  to- 
gether and  what  the  brain  can  do 
alone — read  Lincoln's  wondrous 
speech  at  Gettysburg,  and  then  the 
oration  of  Edward  Everett.  The 
speech  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  will  live  until  languages 
are  dead  and  lips  are  dust".  Ed- 
ward Everett,  too,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed and  wrote  an  immediate 
note  .of  congratulation.  "I  should 
be  glad",  he  said,  "if  I  could  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  came  as  near  to 
the  central  theme  in  two  hours  as 
you  did  in  two  minutes". 

"I  am  pleased  to  know",  Lincoln 
responded,  "that  in  your  judgment 
the  little  I  did  say  was  not  a  fail- 
ure". He  had  been  disappointed  in 
its  reception,  as  Lamon  notes  in  his 
"Recollections",  upon  which  Joseph 
Tausek  draws  in  his  just  published 
little  book,  "The  True  Story  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address"  (Dial  Press). 
Noting  "the  silence  during  the  de- 
livery of  the  speech,  and  the  lack 
of  hearty  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval immediately  after  its  close", 
Lamon  adds:  "Mr.  Lincoln  said  to 
me  after  our  return  to  Washington: 
'I  tell  you,  Hill,  that  speech  fell  on 
the  audience  like  a  wet  blanket.  I 
am  distressed  about  it.  I  ought  to 
have  prepared  it  with  more  care' ". 

The  speech  was,  however,  less 
hurriedly  prepared  than  some  com- 
mentators would  have  us  believe. 
There  is  slight  evidence  to  support 
the  story  that  Lincoln  wrote  it  on 
the  way  from  Washington  to  Get- 
tysburg. "Mr.  Lincoln  carried  in  his 
pocket",  Nicholay  informs  us,  "the 
autograph  manuscript  of  so  much 
of  his  address  as  he  had  written 
the  day  before".  Lamon  said  the 
President  read  the  first  version  to 
him  a  day  or  two  before  the  Get- 
tysburg trip.  It  was  in  substance, 
if  not  in  exact  words,  what  was 
afterwards  printed,  that  master- 
piece of  272  words. 
*     *     * 

"Gettysburg".  (McFarland  Co.), 
by  W.  C.  Storrick,  a  retired  super- 
intendent of  guides  in  the  National 
Cemetery,  is  by  far  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  battle  and  attendant 
circumstances  ever  published  in  a 
handy  volume.  It  is  well  written 
and  sufficiently  statistical,  not  too 
much  so.  Most  Gettysburg  guides 
are  overloaded  with  figures. 
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GIFT  OF  HORNER 
STARTS  LINCOLN 
TREASURE  HUNT 


It's  an  Older '1st  Edition' 
of  Gettysburg  Talk. 


A  heretofore  generally  unknown 
first  edition  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  recently  has 
come  to  light,  thereby,  according  to 
Charles  Honce,  Wide  World  writer, 
completely  revising  bibliographical 
knowledge  concerning  perhaps  the 
greatest  speech  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  speech,  included  in  a  16  page 
pamphlet  printed  only  a  few  days 
after  delivery,  was  a  part  of  the  great 
Lincoln  collection  of  the  late  Gov. 
Henry  Horner  of  Illinois,  now  in  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  library  at 
Springfield. 

A  description  of  this  apparently 
Unique  document  is  given  by  Paul  M. 
Angle,  librarian  of  the  Springfield  in- 
stitution, in  "The  Papers  of  the  Bib- 
liographical Society  of  America." 

For  some  time  collectors  had 
agreed  that  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Gettysburg  speech  between  covers 
was  in  a  48  page  booklet  called  "An 
Oration  Delivered  on  the  Battlefield 
at  Gettysburg  ..."  by  Edward 
Everett,  published  by  Baker  &  God- 
win in  New  York  late  in  1863. 

Fresh  Item  to  Hunt. 

The  new  find  thus  changes  the  pic- 
ture and  gives  Lincoln  collectors  an- 
other item  to  search  for. 

The  Horner  collection  pamphlet  has 

the  following  cover  title  [maybe  there 

is  another  copy  in  your  attic] : 

The    Gettysburg    Solemnities, 

Dedication 

of 

The  National  Cemetery 

at 

Gettysburg,    Pennsylvania, 

November  19,  1863, 

with  the 

Oration  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 

Speech  of  President  Lincoln. 
Published  at  the  Washington  Chron- 
icle office. 

"  This  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Angle, 
"  contains  a  description  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield,  an  account  of  the 
activities  at  Gettysburg  on  Nov.  18  and 
19,  the  text  of  the  short  speech  which 
Lincoln  delivered  there  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  18th,  Edward  Everett's 
address,  and  Lincoln's  speech  of  dedi- 
cation. 

Real  Jewel  Overlooked. 

"  Except  for  a  few  column  inches, 
the  pamphlet  was  printed  from  type 
lifted  from  the  issues  of  the  Washing- 
ton Chronicle  for  Nov.  18,  19,  20,  and 
26.  Included  in  the  newly  set  mate- 
rial was  the  text  of  Lincoln's  speech. 


"  [Curiously,  the  Washington  Chron- 
icle failed  to  publish  Lincoln's  speech 
in  its  daily  issues.  Everett's  oration 
was  printed  in  the  issue  for  Nov.  20; 
in  that  of  the  following  day  appeared 
dispatches  describing  the  ceremonies 
and  concluding:  '  The  President  then 
delivered  his  address;  which,  tho 
short,  glittered  with  gems,  evincing 
the  gentleness  and  goodness  of  heart 
peculiar  to  him,  and  will  receive  the 
attention  and  command  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
will  read  it.']  " 

Mr.  Angle  opines  that  when  news- 
paper type  is  used  for  separate  pub- 
lication, "  one  may  safely  assume  that 
the  separate  publication  was  issued 
with  little  delay,"  and  so  he  figures 
the  pamphlet  came  out  on  Nov.  22,  or, 
at  the  latest,  a  day  or  two  later,  "  cer- 
tainly long  before  the  carefully  print- 
ed 48  page  booklet  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  credited  with  first  publica- 
tion." 

Altho  feeling  that  he  has  definitely 
identified  the  first  printing  of  the  ad- 
dress, the  Springfield  librarian  la- 
ments that  the  text  is  faulty — in  fact 
there  are  many  versions  of  the 
speech,  and  once  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  which  received  Mr. 
Lincoln's  final   O.  K. 

Here's  First  Pamphlet  Version. 

For  comparative  purposes  [almost 
every  one  knows  the  speech  by  heart], 
here  is  the  first  pamphlet  text  from 
"The  Gettysburg  Solemnities": 

"  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  Civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  now  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  that  field  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  those  who  have  given 
their  last  lifeblood  that  that  nation 
might  live.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  hallow  this  groundi 
The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  to  or  de- 
tract. [Applause.]  The  world  will 
little  know  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say;  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  [Applause.]  And  it  is 
for  us  living  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  forward. 
[Applause.]  It  is  rather  for  us  here 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us,  that  from  this 
honored  day  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  here 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion. That  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  nave  died 
in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
[Applause.]  And  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.     [Applause.]  " 

Differences  Readily  Apparent. 

Many  differences  between  this  and 
the  accepted  version  are  apparent; 
and  omitted  is  the  sentence:  "It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this." 


Mr.  Angle  says  that  so  far  as  is 
known,  Lincoln's  final  revision  of  his 
speech  is  that  which  he  prepared  for 
a  book,  "Autograph  Leaves  of  Our 
Country's  Authors,"  published  by 
Cushings  &  Bailey  in  Baltimore  in 
1864.  It  reproduced  a  facsimile  of  his 
manuscript. 

"  In  type,"  Angle  adds,  however,  "  a 
wholly  accurate  text  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  standard  com- 
pilations of  Lincoln's  writings." 
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'Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address' 


JUST  AS  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN embraced  in  the  10  short 
sentences  he  spoke  on  Nov.  19, 
1863,  a  complete  philosophy  of 
the  relationship  between  the  liv- 
ing and  war-dead,  of  strife,  free- 
dom and  democracy,  Artist 
James  Daugherty  has  explored 
the  depths  of  meaning  in  those 
phrases  and  boldly  expressed 
their  central  ideas  in  15  colorful 
and  striking  paintings  which 
illustrate  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address"    (Albert  Whitman). 

Mr.  Daugherty  has  not  limited 
himself  to  depicting  the  address 
in  its  Civil  War  connotations  but 
has  affirmed  the  infinite  vitality 
of  the  ideas  by  including  projec- 
tions into  the  current  scene. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  paint- 
ing number  13  in  which  the  fig- 
ure of  Indiana's  Wendell  Will- 
kie  stands  with  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  behind  Lincoln  as  the 
"great  prophets  and  builders  of 
the  United  Nations." 


The  artist  has  furnished 
written  interpretations  of  the 
various  pictures;  but  for  the 
most  part  these  are  unnecessary. 
Whatever  other  artistic  merit 
the  works  of  his  brush  may  or 
may  not  have,  they  are  remark- 
able for  vision,  clarity  and  co- 
hesiveness.  The  theme  may  be 
immediately  grasped,  and  it 
transmits  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion. 

The  book  is  beautifully  bound 
as  a  display  piece,  but  it  seems 
a  shame  that  the  continuity  of 
each  double-page  illustration  is 
broken  by  creasing  at  the  mid- 
dle.—J.T.S-. 
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Gettysburg  Speech 
Inscribed  on  Hair 

DISMARCK,  JSJ.  P.—  (U.P.)—  The 
Gettysburg  address  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  been  carved  on  pin- 
heads  and  the  like  but  Jimmie 
Zaharee  of  Max,  N.  D.,  believes  he 
is  the  rirst  ever  to  pen  the  speech  on 
a  two-and-a-half-inch  long  human 
hair. 

Zaharee  is  a  former  Minot  High 
School  student. 

The  microscopic  lettering  of 
Lincoln's  famous  address  is  visible 
under  a  45-power  lens. 

Recently  at  Bismarck,  Zaharee 
prepared  greetings  to  Gov.  William 
Langer  on  a  grain  of  rice.  He  uses 
a  pen  eight  times  as  fine  as  a  hair 
when  writing  his  text  for  micro- 
scopic work. 
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Gettysburg 
Address  in 
Concert  Form 


By  RICHARD  D.  SAUNDERS 

Two  conductors,  two  American 
works,  and  three  novelties  ap- 
peared on  the  program  of  the  WPA 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Embassy 
Auditorium  last  night.  The  con- 
ductors were  James  Sample  and 
Mahlon  Merrick,  guest  leader.  The 
American  works  were  Victor 
Young's  "Arizona  Sketches"  and 
Merrick's  humorous  "Trade 
Winds,"  while  the  third  novelty 
was  Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress" in  a  musical  setting  by  a 
young  Russian  composer,  Peter 
Tinturin. 

Young's  "Arizona  Sketches" 
have  character  and  individuality. 
Though  pictorial  in  concept,  the 
five  well  knit  episodes  hold  an 
intrinsic  musical  charm  not  de- 
pendent upon  program,  and  in- 
clude some  passages  of  lyrical 
loveliness.  Orchestration  is  deft 
and  assured. 

Merrick  conducted  efficiently, 
with  knowledge  of  his  scores  and 
the  capacity  to  elucidate  them. 
His  short  "Trade  Winds"  suite, 
declaratively  "a  burlesque  on  mod- 
ern music,"  was  for  wind  instru- 
ments and  harp  only. 

When  Lincoln's  immortal  Get- 
tysburg address  receives  its  ideal 
setting,  as  doubtless  it  will  even- 
tually, it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
it  will  be  by  an  American  com- 
poser. Tinturin's  effort  was  pleas- 
antly melodic  and  facile  writing, 
far  too  weak  to  capture  the  no- 
bility and  breadth  which  imbue 
the  words. 

The  setting:  was  for  baritone 
voice  and  orchestra,  amplified  by 
a  Negro  chorus.  Baritone  Lee 
Sweetland  did  not  enunciate  his 
words  clearly,  even  in  the  few 
passages  in  which  he  was  not 
covered  by  the  orchestra,  and  the 
chorus  contributed  some  plaintive 
ah's. 

Sweetland  also  gave  a  jolly 
— Turn  to  Page  7,  Column  4 
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When  I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old  I  had  a  school  teacher  whose  name 
was  Walter  Burlingame.  He  taught  History;  he  was  a  really  great  teacher* 
He  made  us  youngsters  keenly  Interested  and  he  used  to  tell  us  from  time  to 
time  stories  which  in  one  way  or  another  he  had  dug  up  in  the  by-ways  of 
History^  off  the  main  roads* 

There  is  one  of  his  stories  which  I  remember  most  vividly*   It  was  about 
something  which  he  had  heard  his  father  discussing  with  a  friend  when  he» 
my  teacher ■  had  been  a  small  boy*   The  father  of  my  teacher  was  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  had  played  a  most  distinguished  role  in  the  early  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  China  and  had  helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  friendship  between  those  two  great  countries  which  has  lasted  until  today* 
The  friend  with  whom  Anson  Burlingame  was  talking  when  my  teacher ,  as  a  boy, 
heard  the  conversation,  was  Edward  Everett,  noted  public  man  and  great  orator 
of  the  day*  Mr*  Everett  was  telling  Mr.  Burlingame  in  the  presence  of  the 
boy  the  story  of  how  Lincoln  delivered  the  Gettysburg  address,  and  how  he, 
Mr.  Everett,  heard  it,  and  what  happened*  Mr*  Edward  Everett  was  the  speaker 
of  the  occasion,  the  principal  speaker*  He  was  a  great  orator*  Men  thought 
of  him  as  having  a  silver  tongue*  He  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  so  he 
told  Mr*  Burlingame,  a  very  careful  and  detailed  address*  and  had  polished 
and  repolished  it;  because  he  knew  well  that  this  occasion  was  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  great  events  in  American  History*  Wely  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg* 
But  he  told  Mr.  Burlingame  also  how  Lincoln  wrote  the  address  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  on  the  train  going  up  to  Gettysburg*  how  he  delivered  it*  how 
there  was  a  period  of  silence,  as  if  what  had  been  said  had  so  deeply  im- 
pressed the  crowd  that  they  would  no  more  applaud  it  than  they  would  have 
applauded  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  church*  He  told  Mr*  Burlingame  all  this* 
while  the  young  boy  who  was  later  to  become  the  teacher  of  a  class  in  History 
in  Syracuse  sat  wide-eyed*  That  conversation  was  young  Walter  Burlingame1 s 
most  vivid  memory* 

As  a  teacher,  he  had  the  gift  of  leaving  a  deep  impression  on  his  class* 
I  went  home  thrilled,  and  told  my  mother  the  whole  story  as  my  teacher  had 
told  it  to  me*  She  too  was  thrilled*  She  was  born  in  Mobile*  Alabama*  and 
brought  up  in  Lexington,  Kentucky;  she  felt  herself  a  Southerner;  yet  she 
had  that  same  deep  sense  of  reverence  for  Lincoln  which  made  a  Southern 
leader,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  assassination,  say  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  H0h,  what  will  become  of  the  South*".   She  felt  that  something  about 
President  Lincoln,  some  tribute  to  him  ought  to  be  written  by  a  Southerner. 
She  felt  that  here  was  her  opportunity* 

So  she  wrote  ewt  the  story  just  in  substance  as  I  had  told  it  to  her  after 
hearing  it  from  the  lips  of  Walter  Burlingame.  But,  of  course,  she  added  the 
fiction  part;  she  added  the  part  about  the  young  Southern  boy  and  the  dying 
Southern  soldier,  his  brother. 

I  think  of  all  the  books  and  stories  that  she  wrote  the  "Perfect  Tribute" 
was  perhaps  her  own  favorite;  and  the  American  people  loved  it  and  still 
love  it,  for  it  is  still  selling  regularly  a  number  of  copies  every  year. 
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HENRY    PHILLIPS 

320  LINCOLN  BANK  BUILDING 
SYRACUSE  2.  NEW  YORK 


Sep.  30,  1947. 

Lincoln  Kore, 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Attention  Dr.  Warren  : 

Dear  Doctor  Warren  : 

Some  months  ago  having  read  an  article  in  one  of  your  bulletins 
concerning  the  subject  of  Lincoln  vs  D.  B.  Cooper,  Alex.  Grant  and  one  other  gentlemen 
of  this  city  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  be  interested  in  an  authentic  statement 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the'Perfect  Tribute'  written  by  Mary  Shipman  Andrews 
of  this  city  and  so  I  told  you  that  I  would  try  to  secure  such  an  outline  by  her  son 
Paul  Shipman  Andrews  who  is  the  Dean  of  the  Syracuse  University  College  of  Law.  After 
considerable  delay  I  now  am  able  to  enclose  such  article.  So  far  as  I  have  observed 
no  such  information  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the  public.  It  certainly  is  an  in- 
teresting and  intimate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Andrews  approached  her 
subject  and  doubtless  it  will  prove  to  be  interesting  reading  for  lovers  of  the 
'Perfect  Tribute*  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  in  this  country. 

Very  trul 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  following  letter  suggests 
a  method  for  mounting  stamps 
in  an  attractive  manner  to  il- 
lustrate a  story,  a  poem,  a 
speech,  etc.  Charles  Harris,  a 
13 -year-old  collector,  in  Great 
Neck,  New  York,  writes: 
. .  "In  connection  with  the  article 
"Lincoln  at  Gettysburg"  in  the 
April  20th  Mekeel's,  I  would 
like  to  describe  a  philatelic  ver- 
sion of  tjhe  Gettysburg  Address 
which  I  prepared.  I  entered 
it  in  a  contest  in  Great  Neck 
High  School  and  received  first 
prize  for  it.  My  display  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  stamps 
used  to  illustrate  words  and 
phrases  from  a  shortened  ver- 
sion of  nhe  Address. 

"Following  is  the  text  I  print- 
ed on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  in 
parenthesis  are  she  Scott  num- 
bers of  the  stamp  designs  I 
used: 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
U.  S.  A425) 

Fourscore    and    seven    years 


ago,  our  fathers  (U.  S.  A270) 
brought  forth  on  this  continent 
(Canada  A3 3)  a  new  nation, 
(U.  S.  A268)  conceived  in 
liberty,  (Peru  A116)  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  (U.  S. 
A 361)  . .  We  —  highly  resolve 
—  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
(U  S.  A 193)  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  (U.  S.  A182) 
and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  eanh.  (Australia  AP4) . 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  paper 
I  copied  Lincoln's  signature. 
This  may  be  done  with  only 
United  States  stamps -by  sub- 
stituting A234  for  the  Canadian 
stamp,  A3 58  or  A 169  for  the 
Peruvian  stamp,  and  AP26,  A208 
or  A3  80  for  the  Australian 
stamp.  This  idea  could  be  ap- 
plied to  other  speeches,  songs, 
and  poetry  and  would  make  an 
attractive  addition  to  a  collec- 
tion." 
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"In  substance  of  thought  and  in  form  of  its  presentation," 
argues  Dr.  Miller,  ' '  the  speeeh  is  as  perfect  a  poem  as  ever  was 
written,  and  even  in  the  minor  qualities  of  artistic  language — 
rhythm  and  cadence,  phonetic  euphony,  rhetorical  symbolism, 
and  that  subtle  reminiscence  of  a  great  literary  and  spiritual 
inheritance,  the  Bible,  which  stands  to  us  as  Homer  did  to  the 
ancients — it  excels  the  finest  gem  to  be  found  in  poetic  cabinets 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  downward."  Only  because  it  was 
not  written  in  the  typography  of  v.erse,  with  capitalized  and 
paragraphed  initial  words  at  the  beginning  of  each  thought- 
group  of  words,  thinks  the  writer,  has  it  faded  of  recognition 
as  a  poem  by  academic  minds.  Dr.  Miller  straightway  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  his  point.  Here  is  the  speech,  thrown  into  the 
new  poetic  style: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 

Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 

A  new  nation. 

Conceived  in  liberty. 

And  dedicated  to  the  proposition 

That  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war. 

Testing  whether  that  nation. 

Or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  . 

Can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  Held 

As  a  final  resting-place 

For  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

That  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 

That  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense, 

We  can  not  dedicate — 

We  can  not  consecrate — 

We  can  not  hallow — 

This  ground. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 

Who  struggled  here 

Have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 

To  add  or  detract. 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 

What  we  say  here, 

But  it  can  never  forget 

What  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living  rather,, 

To  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 

Which  they  who  fought  here  have  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 

To  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 

That  from  these  honored  dead 

We  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 

For  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ; 

That  we  here  highly  resolve 

That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 

That  this  nation,  under  God, 

Shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 

And  that  government  of  the  people, 

By  the  people,  and  for  the  people 

Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Lincoln  attained  this  classic  perfection  of  ordered  thought, 
and  with  it,  as  an  inevitable  accompaniment,  this  classic  beauty 
of  expression,  only  by  great  struggle.     Adds  Dr.  Miller: 

"He  became  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  only  by  virtue  of  his 
moral  spirit.  He  was  continually  correcting  deficiencies  in  his 
character,  which  were  far  greater  than  is  generally  received, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  American  historians  of  the  tribe  of 
Parson  Weems  to  find  by  force  illustrations  of  moral  heroism 
in  the  youth  of  our  great  men." 
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Rhymes  and  Ripples 


Little  Polly's  Pome 

THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
Just  75  long  years  ago 

This  19th  of  November 
A.  Lincoln  set  all  hearts  aglow 

With  words  we  must  remember! 

So  on  this  autumn  Saturday 
Let's  put  all  other  thoughts  away 
And  dwell  on  what  he  had  to  say 

In  that  renowned  oration — 
For  what  Our  Hero  told  us  then 
Is  still  important  to  the  men 

And  women  of  this  nation. 

I'd  like  to  put  within  your  reach 
The  many  truths  he  tried  to  teach 
Which  make  this  celebrated  speech 

As  fresh  as  when  he  made  it — 
I  had  a  copy  of  it  here 
But  it  has  seemed  to  disappear 

Or  maybe  I  mislaid  it. 
ANYWAY 
Just  75  long  years  ago 

This  19th  of  November 
A.  Lincoln  set  all  hearts  aglow 

With  words  we  must  remember! 
Little  Polly 

Punctuation  by  T.  D. 

•  •  • 
This  reminds  us  that  our  old  friend 
and  fellow  newspaperman,  Anthony  S. 
Chambers,  would  be  a  centenarian,  or 
pretty  close  to  it,  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day. "Tony"  Chambers  was  the  one 
living  link  between  us  and  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  In  the  closing  days  of 
his  life,  about  twenty  years  ago — we 
were  both  on  The  Record  then — he  fre- 
quently recounted  his  recollections  of 
Gettysburg  on  that  November  day  in 
1863.  He  was  there  and  he  was  a 
skilled  reporter — representing  a  Balti- 
more newspaper  at  the  time — but,  as 
he  frankly  admitted,  his  political  bias 
led  him  to  muff  the  big  news  of  the 
day.  He  was  no  admirer  of  President 
Lincoln.  His  memories  of  the  occa- 
sion were  memorable  but  far  from  ade- 
quate ...  "I  remember  walking  along 
a  quiet  street,"  he  told  us,  "when  the 
door  of  a  private  house  opened  and  out 
came  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  high  hat 
and  a  shawl  and  carrying  an  umbrella. 
It  was  Lincoln,  on  his  way  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  cemetery.  Nobody  paid 
much  attention  to  him.  The  big  man 
of  the  occasion  was  Edward  Everett, 
the  orator  of  the  day  .    .   ,  Everett's 


oration  held  the  audience  spellbound 
for  more  than  an  hour.  Then  Lincoln 
arose  and  spoke  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes in  his  high-pitched  voice,  and 
made  no  impression;  it  was  a  good  deal 
of  an  anti-climax."  Yet  Edward  Ever- 
ett knew  better.  It  is  of  record 
that  he  promptly  told  the  President: 
"What  you  have  said  here  will  be  re- 
membered, long  after  my  poor  words 
will  have  been  forgotten.'* 


NOVEMBER     19,     1938 
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Dr.  Willi  am  E.  Barton 
and  'Gettysburg  Address' 


JINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG.  By  William 
E.  Barton.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill   Company.      $4. 
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Reviewed  by  P.  A.  RAINEY 
N  THE  most  recent  of  his  books  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Dr.  Barton  has 
igain  proved  himself  to  be  the  great- 
;st  authority  on  the  life  of  the  "Great 
Emancipator"  by  settling  conclusively, 
it  once  and  for  all  time,  the  many 
Afferent  phases  of  the  controversy 
which  have  arisen  over  what  Lord 
Surzon,  in  1913,  referred  to  as  "the 
masterpiece  of  modern  English  elo- 
luence,"  the  Gettysburg  Address.  The 
luthor  has  set  himself  four  problems: 
What  did  Linocln  intend  to  say? 
What  did  he  say?  What  was  he  re- 
ported to  have  said?  What  did  he 
vish  he  had  said? 

The  task  was  no  easy  one.  There 
are  five  copies  of  the  address  extant 
In  Lincoln's  own  handwriting,  and 
another  exists,  printed  in  the  official 
report  from  copy  furnished  by  him. 
Nearly  every  circumstance  relative  to 
the  delivery  of  the  address,  as  well  as 
the  exact  text  of  the  address  itself, 
has  been  subject  to  endless  contro- 
versy. With  the  evidence  of  truthful 
and  responsible  men  all  in,  still  it 
appears  impossible  for  any  two  au- 
thorities to  agree. 

The  book  opens  with  the  historical 
background  of  the  speech  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
President's  visit  to  Gettysburg.  Dr. 
Barton  has  determined  where  Lin- 
coln stayed  the  night  before  the  cere- 
mony, and  how  he  wrote  the  words 
which  later  brought  him  universal 
acclamation.  The  circumstances  of 
the  dedicatory  ceremonies  are  pre- 
sented to  the  last  detail,  and  the  re- 


sultant effect  upon  the  audience  and 
the  press  of  the  country.  That  re- 
ception seems  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible to  us  moderns  unless  we  recall 
the  almost  universal  contempt  in 
which  the  President  was  held  at  the 
time.  The  Lonc-ojjJEimj^afflsiderxd 
it  "Iudicro^,''.."duir^rtQ  "common^, 
place"— for  how  could  anything  good 
come  out,  of  Nazareth?  But  the  al- 
most total  apathy , J»ward_j£  on  the 
part  of  American  editors,  otherwise 
historically'  able  men,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  To  write  more  specifi- 
cally of  Dr.  Barton's  findings  would 
be  unfair  to  his  book  and  would  pre- 
vent the  reader  from  experiencing  the 
joy  of  discovery. 

A  fair  portion  of  the  work  is  de- 
voted to  nailing  to  the  mast  some  of 
the  more  cherished  anecdotes  center- 
ing about  the  preparation  and  deliv- 
ery of  the  speech,  and  to  the  written 
evidence  of  twenty-nine  conflicting 
statements  from  those  who  heard  it. 
The  oration  of  Edward  Everett,  who 
preceded  Lincoln  on  the  memorable 
program,  is  added  in  full.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  bat- 
tle-field and  with  numerous  photo- 
graphs, those  of  drafts  and  copies  of 
the  address  itself  being  of  particular 
interest. 

The  entire  worlt  is  marked  by  the 
same  intelligence  in  sifting  material, 
skillful  analysis  nad  penetrating  in- 
sight which  have  characterized  all  of 
Dr.  Barton's  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has 
again  definitively  given  the  last  word 
on  another  phase  of  the  story  of  that 
immortal  lover  of  humanity,  and  he 
has  done  it  with  an  occasional  humor 
and  a  candid  and  masterly  arrange- 
ment of  evidence  which,  in  combina- 
tion, make  its  reading  a  delight. 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG 
"  SPEECH. 

Dr„  William  E.  Barton  published 
a  book  last  year,  investigating  mi- 
nutely the  circumstances  in  which 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  was 
composed  and  delivered  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  and  its  effect  on  those  who 
heard  it  or  read  it  at  the  time.  The 
gist  of  the  evidence  gathered  by  Dr. 
Barton,  despite  some  contradictions, 
is  that  the  Gettysburg  audience  re- 
ceived the  speech  somewhat  apa- 
thetically, and  that  only  two  or  three 
newspapers  In  the  United  States 
deemed  it  worthy  of  particular 
recognition.  This  was  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  next  morning's 
press  dispatches  reported  the  Presi- 
dent's brief  speech  correctly  and  in 
full,  along  with  the  seven  solid  col- 
umns of  Edward  Everett's  address 
on  the  same  occasion.  Dr.  Barton's 
conclusion  was  that  almost  nobody 
imagined  at  that  day,  what  every- 
body understands  today,  that  a  mas- 
terpiece had  been  added  to  literature. 

This  complete  failure  of  the  criti- 
cal faculty  has  never  been  easy  to 
I  understand,  even  on  the  not  very 
plausible  supposition  that  in  1863  the 
public  still  regarded  Lincoln  as  an 
untrained  and  rather  uncouth  West- 
ern politician.  Yet  some  such  per- 
verted idea  must  have  lingered,  in 
order  to  have  made  possible  some  of 
tha  extraordinary  contemporary  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  Gettysburg 
addresses.  Examination  of  the  New; 
York  newspaper  files  of  November, 
1863,  shows  that  The  New  York 
World's  special  correspondent  at 
Gettysburg  did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as 
to  wire  that  the  President's  "  dedica- 
tory address  "  was  "  brief  and  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  deep  feeling."  But 
The  World's  editorial  next  day,  with 
the  text  of  Lincoln's  speech  before  it, 
was  not  at  all  impressed.  After  say- 
ing of  Everett's  long  speech  (and 
quite  correctly)  that  "  the  most 
"  ornate  and  cultivated  of  American 
"  orators  has  fallen  below  the  occa- 
"  sion   in   the    greatest    opportunity 


"  ever  presented  to  him,"  it  went  on 
to  remark  that,  "whatever  may  be 
"  the  explanation,  certain  it  is  that 
"  no  addition  was  made  yesterday  at 
"  Gettysburg  to  the  list  of  the  great 
"  '  oraisons  funebres.'  " 

The  New  York  Times,  In  its  edi- 
torial of  the  day  after  the  Get- 
tysburg dedication,  took  different 
ground  regarding  Everett,  but  by 
implication  and  omission  indicated 
the  same  view  regarding  Lincoln's 
speech: 

We  devote  a  broadside  in  this 
morning's  Times  to  the  publication 
of  two  orations  which  we  are  sure 
will  command  the  attention  of  the 
day.  And  not  this  day  only.  Elabo- 
rate and  finished  discourses  from 
two  such  men  as  Edward  Everett 
and  Henry  Ward  Bebcher,  upon 
topics  of  such  international  inter- 
est as  those  they  discuss,  will  not 
be  lightly  passed  over,  much  less 
ignored  altogether,  by  any  Indif- 
ferent citizens.  Mr.  Everett's 
theme  is  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  the  occasion  is  the  dedication 
of  that  historic  field  as  a  national 
cemetery.  Mr.  Beecher's  discourse 
[delivered  in  another  place]  was 
upon  his  recent  tour  of  Great 
Britain. 

Only  one  New  York  newspaper 
quoted  editorially  from  Lincoln's 
speech,  and  that  quotation  was  so 
perfunctory  as  to  reflect  the  same 
impression  of  it.  The  Tribune  wrote 
a  few  days  afterward,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day: 

This  nation  "shall,  under  God," 
said  its  President  last  week  at 
Gettysburg,  "  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom."  Be  it  ours  also  to  ask 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  even  His 
mercies,  may  keep  rulers  and 
people   humble    and  faithful. 

Probably  there  is  no  instance  in 
history  of  so  strange  and  so  general 
a  paralysis  of  the  capacity  for  liter- 
ary judgment. 
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Tribute 


By  Joseph  Fort  Newton 


Many  hundreds  of  my  readers  have 
asked  for  copies  of  my  sermon  broad- 
cast from  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg on  July  3d,  during  the  final 
reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  Ar- 
mies. 

They  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it 
will  appear  in  a  volume  issued  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  honor 
of  the  anniversary.  It  is  also  in- 
cluded in  a  little  book  of  tributes  to 
Lincoln,  "We  Here  Highly  Resolve," 
using  the  phrase  which  served  as  a 
title. 

MEMORY  OF  GRIEF 

No  one  ever  saw  such  a  day  be- 
fore; no  one  will  ever  see  another 
like  it.  The  bitter  tragedy  of  civil 
war  had  trickled  away  into  a  tiny 
rivulet  of  red  remembrance  in  the 
heart  of  a  united  people. 

Also  included  in  the  little  book  is 
a  talk  given  in  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  called  "Some  Memo- 
ries of  a  Lincoln  Student,"  telling  my 
experiences  while  writing  the  life  of 
Lincoln  and  Herndon,  his  law-part- 
ner, based  upon  letters  never  before 
published.  Such  an  experience  could 
not  be  repeated  today,  because  the 


menwho  taught  me  more  about  Lin- 
coln than  all  books — Henry  Ran- 
kin and  Judge  Zane,  who  studied  in 
his  office — have  passed  away.  The 
final  chapter  in  the  little  book  is  an 
address  given  in  the  District  Court 
House  in  Springfield,  in  the  very 
room  in  which  Lincoln  delivered  his 
famous  speech,  taking  for  his  text 
the  words  of  Jesus,  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 
MESSAGE  WILL  LIVE 

The  atmosphere  of  that  room,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  voice  translating 
the  words  of  Jesus  into  the  events  of 
our  national  history,  will  live  in  my 
heart  to  the  end  of  life.  The  address) 
was  entitled  "The  Spiritual  Life  of 
Lincoln,"  and  tries  to  define  his  re- 
ligious attitude. 

A  child  of  the  South  like  Lee,  a 
leader  of  the  North  like  Grant,  it  is 
the  glory  of  Lincoln  that  he  em- 
bodied in  himself  the  tragedy  of  the 
Nation  he  was  sent  to  serve  and  save 
in  an  hour  of  crisis. 

Lincoln  is  not  simply  a  figure  in 
our  history;  he  is  an  article  of  our 
faith,  a  prophet  of  the  political  ra-> 
lision  of  our  country. 

.(Copyright  1939),  _J 
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